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Affairs of the League. 


Owing to the inability of both Dr. Gilman, the 
President of the League, and Mr. Bonaparte, Chairman 
of the Council, to be present on January 15, the meet- 
ing of the Council of the League, set for that day, has 
been indefinitely postponed. 


The Federal Service. 


General Fohn C. Black.—The President has ap- 
pointed General John C. Black to be Civil Service 
Commissioner to fillthe vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. John R. Procter. General Black is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. During 
Fresident Cleveland’s first term he was United States 
Pension Commissioner and his administration was, we 
believe, efficient. He is said to be a good lawyer and 
his appointment has brought out no criticism, unfavor- 
able from a civil service standpoint, except perhaps the 
fact of his having once demanded the resignation of a 
female pension agent in Chicago for reasons which ap- 
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pear to have been personal rather than for the good of 
the service. The appointment of General Black has, of 
course, suggested to the newspapers that this bestowal 
of the position of Civil Service Commissioner is intended 
to conciliate the Grand Army. However this may be, 
we do not propose to judge General Black in advance, 
but hope that, as Civil Service Commissioner, he will 
sink all special considerations and will uphold the high 
standard which the Commission has maintained dur- 
ing recent years. 

The Philadelphia Post Office Case. — Postmaster 
Clayton McMichael of Philadelphia has been, since as- 
suming office, continually in trouble with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission at Washington. First his attention 
was called to the violation of law in making a contribu- 
tion for political purposes in response to a letter of 
solicitation sent by Senator Quay. Very shortly after- 
wards serious charges were preferred in regard to the 
large number of laborers assigned to work which, by the 
Commission’s classification, was held to be competitive. 
Investigation by the Commission’s representatives 
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showed more extensive violations of the law than had 
originally been charged. Postmaster McMichael was 
summoned to Washington, and a modus vivendi was 
patched up by which he agreed strictly to observe the 
law in this respect in the future. 

In their recent report on the Tulloch charges Messrs. 
Conrad and Bonaparte have this to say in regard ro the 
assignment of laborers in Washington to perform classi- 
fied work: ‘“‘The employment of so-called ‘laborers’ 
to do ‘classified’ work was clearly illegal and under the 
express directions of the civil service rules to be pun- 
ished by dismissal from office.” Mr. McMichael had, 
therefore, good cause to congratulate himself on his 
escape, at that time, from serious consequences and 
would, it might reasonably be supposed, have carefully 
guarded his conduct so as not again to offend against 
the civil service law and rules. 

In the case which has just been closed by the action 
of the President on the report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission after an investigation by Commissioner Cooley, 
Postmaster McMichael was charged with having trans- 
ferred letter carriers to inconvenient routes in order to 
coerce their political action. The case may be briefly 
summarized as follows : 

Three carriers, possessing good service records, all 
democrats, resided in the only democratic election 
division (comprising a few city squares) in the First 
Congressional District or indeed in South Philadelphia, 
They were the only democratic carriers residing in 
this particular division. Elections in this division have 
been very close. The Republican leader of the district 
is State Senator George Vare and the representative in 
Congress of the First District is Congressman Bingham, 
a close personal friend of Mr. McMichael. These 
three carriers were approached by Vare before the 
fall election and upon their refusal to vote the Republi- 
can ticket or to work for the Republican party at the 
polls, were transferred to inconvenient routes far dis- 
tant from their homes. The effect of these transfers to 
distant stations was that the carriers had to ride in the 
cars some six to eight miles a day, one week, and twice 
that distance on their “‘ swing” weeks, and this involved 
an expenditure in carfares averaging probably almost 
ten per cent. of their salaries. The attempts made by 
these men to recover their old routes brought out very 
clearly the political animus which led to their transfer 
in the first instance. The transfers were officially made 
by Postmaster McMichael. 

The action of the President on the report of the 
Commission, is set forth in the following statement 
given out to the press. From it, it is clear that Post- 
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master McMichael refused to answer certain questions 
put to him by Commissioner Cooley, in violation of 
Rule XIV, promulgated by President Roosevelt Decem- 
ber 11, 1901. It also follows from the fact that the 
carriers are ordered restored to their routes that the 
testimony in regard to the transfers being influenced by 
political considerations was convincing. 


Official Statement. 


Owing to the number of premature and misleading 
reports in regard to the investigation made into con- 
ditions existing in the Philadelphia post-office, the Com- 
mission feels that, in justice to Postmaster McMichael 
and to itself, a statement should be made at this time, 
in view of the fact that final action has now been taken. 

As a result of an investigation made by Commis- 
sioner Cooley during the month of November, it de- 
veloped that certain transfers had been made in the 
Philadelphia post-office, apparently for political reasons, 
and Mr. Cooley so reported to the Commission. This 
report was forwarded to the President for his inform- 
ation, in order that he might call upon Mr. McMichael 
for an explanation. The explanation when made 
seemed to indicate that while Mr. McMichael himself 
was probably innocent of any intentional wrong-doing, 
the transfers had nevertheless been brought about by 
political influences, in violation of the rule forbidding 
discrimination against employees for any such reason. 
Mr. McMichael also failed to answer a question put to 
him. From the full reply he subsequently made it 
would seem that this also was an inadvertence on his 
part. 

The President has directed that the three carriers 
be restored to the routes they had before the changes were 
made, in October, and has also called Mr. McMichael’s 
attention to the rule requiring all officials in the Federal 
service to give proper and competent testimony to 
representatives of the Civil Service Commission, which 
action is in exact accordance with the action requested, 
and is entirely satisfactory to it. 

The Commission has no desire to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the proper discipline of any office, 
but it does intend that the civil service law and rules 
shall be rigidly and impartially enforced, and in this 
determination it has the hearty cooperation of the Presi- 
dent. 


Annual Report of the Chief Examiner.—Mr. Frank 
M. Kiggins, Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, submitted his annual report on December 1, 
1903. He begins by saying that practically all the ex- 
amining.work of the year was done under the direction 
of Mr. A. R. Serven, who resigned the position of chief 
examiner on June 8, last, and that to him and his subor- 
dinates the credit is due for the results accomplished 
during the year. The report continues: 

The work of approving or rejecting applications, holding examin- 


ations, and preparing and rating examination papers, has been the 
greatest in the history of the commission. During the year the com- 
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mission was called upon to give 654 examinations requiring different 
tests of fitness, of which number 288 were educational and 366 non edu- 
cational examinations. For the convenience of applicants these examin- 
ations were given at over one thousand places throughout the country, 
where the commission has local boards of examiners. The total number 
of persons examined was 85.749, as against 60,558 for the preceding 
fiscal year. There were, in addition, 24,080 persons examined under 
navy yard regulations, a branch of the classified service not covered in 
previous reports, which raises the total number of persons examined for 
the classified service to 109,829. In the preceding fiscal year there were 
12,894 appointments, while during tue last year there were 39,646 ap- 
pointments, including 9,761 to positions of carrier in the rural free de- 
livery service and 14,080 to the navy yard service, appointments to which 
two branches of the service were not given in previous reports. 


Tables are given showing the number of applicants 
examined for appointment, promotion, transfer and rein- 
statement in the different branches of the service in com- 
parison with the number for the preceding year. These 
show that 108,545 persons were examined for appoint- 
ment (this number includes 24,080 examined under the 
navy yard regulations), of whom 87,148 passed and 
39,646 received appointments; 938 persons were ex- 
amined for promotion, of whom 629 passed and 404 re- 
ceived promotion; 243 were examined for transfer, of 
whom 216 were transferred. Three were examined for 
reinstatement of whom two passed and one was rein- 
stated. 

The report shows that in 1883, when the Commission 
was organized, 3,542 persons were examined, princi- 
pally for clerical positions in the departmental, customs 
and post-office services and 516 appointments were 
made in those services. From July 16, 1883, to June 
30, 1893, covering the first nine years of the Commis- 
sion’s work, there were 125,212 persons examined and 
29,547 persons appointed for all branches of the civil 
During the last fiscal year, 112,624 persons 
were examined and 40,423 appointed to all branches of 
the service. ; 

As to the practical character of the examinations, 
of which some criticism has of late appeared in various 
quarters,—though, to be sure, that criticism appears to 
have been entirely unfounded,—the report states that 
the examining branch of the Commission after more 
than twenty years experience in the preparation of tests 
of fitness, has been able to simplify examinations from 
year to year until now they are confined to subjects well 
adapted to determine the person best qualified for the 
The report says: 


service. 


service. 


‘* For technical and professional positions the elements of training 
and experience have been introduced with excellent results. Their 
consideration in the examination tends to limit the competition to men 
who have not only the theoreticai education, but the practical experience 
required to di-charge the duties of the position sought. While training 
and experience are given a weight in many technical examinations, in 
which practical questions are also introduced, in other examinations for 
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technical or professional positions of the highest class, the examination 
is confined so!ely to the consideration of the technical training and ex- 
perience of the competitors together with their scientific publication and 
a thesis on some suitable subject.” 


The report outlines the plans of the Commission 
with regard to the consolidation of examining boards 
and the establishment of districts, which has already 
been explained (20 G. G. 179). 

The report deals with the service in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and extracts are given in this number 
under those headings. 


Extracts from the President's Message.—The annual 
message of the President, transmitted to Congress on 
Monday, December 7, 1903, contains the following 
passage on the Federal civil service : 


During the year ending June 30 last 25,556 persons were appointed 
through competitive examinations under the civil service rules. This 
was 12,672 more than during the preceding year, and 4o per cent. of 
those who passed the examinations. This abnormal growth was largely 
occasioned by the extension of classification to the rural free delivery 
service and the appointment last year of over 9,000 rural carriers. A 
revision of the civil service rules took effect on April 15 list, which has 
greatly improved their operation. The completion of the reform of the 
civil service is recognized by good citizens everywhere as a matter of the 
highest p blic importance, and the success of the merit system largely 
depends upon the effectiveness of the rules and the machinery provided 
for their enforcement. A very gratifying spirit of friendly cooperation 
exists in all the d partments of the Government in the exforcement and 
uniform observance of both the letter and spirit of the civil service act. 
Executive orders of July 3, 1902; March 26, 1903, and July 8, 1go-, re- 
quire that app »iatments of all unclassifie 1 laborers, both in the dep urt- 
ments at Washington and in the field service, shall be made with the 
assistance of the Unit -d states Civil Service Commission, under a sys- 
tem of registration to test the relative fitness of applicants for appoint- 
ment or employment. This system is competitive, and is open to all 
citizens of the United States qualified in respect to age, physical ability, 
moral character, industry, and adaptability for manual labor; except 
that in case of veterans of the civil war the element of age is omitted. 
The system of appointment is distinct from the classified service and 
does not class fy positions of mere laborer under the civil service act and 
rules. Regulations in aid thereof have been put in operation in several 
of the departments and are being gradually extended in other parts of 
the service. The results have been very satisfactory, as extravagance 
has been checked by decreasing the number of unnecessary positions and 
by increasing the efficiency of the employees remaining. 


Fohn Robert Procter.—John Robert Procter was 
born in Mason county, Ky., on March 16, 1844. In 
1864 he began a scientific course at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but soon left the University to join the 
the Confederate army, in which he served until the end 
of the war. From 1373 to 1880 he was assistant in the 
Geological Survey of Kentucky and became State Geo- 
logist in 1880, which position he held until December, 
1893, when he was appointed a member of the National 
Civil Service Commission. In politics Mr. Procter was 
a democrat. He was a member of the jury of awards 
on mine and mining at the World’s Columbian Expos- 
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ition at Chicago in 1893 and the author of a number of 
magazine articles and reviews. We give in another 
column some recollections of Mr. Procter by Mr. F. E. 
Leupp, which appeared in the Evening Post shortly 
after his death. 


Philippines. 


Extract from Report of Federal Examiner.—While 
the number of applicants for the Philippine service 
fell from 1,174 for the preceding fiscal year to 534 for 
the year covered by this report, much additional work 
for that service has been imposed upon the commission 
in connection with special examinations. In fact, as 
practically all positions in the Philippines requiring no 
unusual qualifications are filled by appointment of 
natives or Americans or other residents of the islands, 
all of the examinations held for that service by the 
commission were of a special character. . . 


Porto Rico. 


Extract from Report of Federal Examiner.—During 
the year several examinations were held in Porto Rico 
for the Federal service of the Island and for employment 
in the United States. These examinations were given 
in English and Spanish. . . . In those examinations 
given in both English and Spanish, in which Americans 
and Porto Ricans competed, it appears that a larger 
proportion of Porto Ricans passed than of Americans, 
and the showing made by the natives of the island in 
those examinations is extremely creditable. 


The Commission appointed in accordance with the 
resolution of the Executive Council last winter, to draft 
civil service rules for the Insular Service, is composed 
of Secretary Hartzell, Commissioner of Education Lind- 
say, and Dr. Brioso. Dr. Brioso is a Porto Rican mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who during the last session 
of the legislature introduced an excellent civil service 
bill. Rules have been prepared, but it now looks as if 
the administration would not be ready to introduce them 
at the beginning of the year, as was first planned. Dr. 
Brioso has recently been in Washington. He called at 
the Commission with the Mayor of San Juan, the largest 
municipality. He stated that he did not believe ina 
set of rules as a substitute for a civil service law and 
that he would submit a minority report in favor of legis- 
lation. He also stated that it would not be impossible 
to bring the municipalities under civil service rules, 
and the Mayor of San Juan supported him in this 
statement. 
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The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 

Governor Odell’s Message.—In his annual message 
to the legislature transmitted on January 6, Governor 
Odell touches upon the State service in several ways. 
In the first place he says that he will soon appoint the 
expert board required by the act providing for the en- 
jargement of the Erie canal and that merit alone will be 
the ‘sole test in the selection of its individual members.” 

He refers to the committee of the legislature which 
has under investigation the compensation of employees 
in the State service and says that while he does not wish 
to anticipate the report of that committee he desires to 
place himself on record as ‘favoring such changes as 
are for the interest of the State in protecting it against 
such excessive salaries as have been the outgrowth more 
of favoritism than of necessity.” 

In speaking of the Home for Juvenile Delinquents 
he says that two investigations have been made, one by 
the management and one by the State Board of Chari- 
ties and that both these investigations have shown mis- 
management and demonstrate the need of immediate 
action. One of the objections which he finds to this in- 
stitution is that although 


Its support comes almost entirely from the State its officers are without 
the pale of the civil service rules which govern every other State institu- 
tion. 


The State Commission.—At a meeting of the State 
Civil Service Commission held at Albany on Wednes- 
day, December 30,. The following action was taken : 

1. An application of Superintendent Collins of the 
Prison Department for the classification in the exempt 
class of the position of correspondence censor, Auburn 
Prison, was classified in the non-competitive class sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor. 

2. On the application of the Board of Trustees a 
the city and county hall, Buffalo, for a re-classification 
of positions under said board, Commissioner Milliken, 
to whom it had been referred for consideration, asked 
for further time to report. He will probably visit Buffalo 
and confer with Mr. Ansley Wilcox on the matter. 

3. Application of Commissioner Cullinan, Depart- 
ment of Excise, relative to the exemption from examin- 
ation of three additional attorneys, was continued on 
the calendar for the next meeting. 

4. Revised civil service rules for the city of Schen- 
ectady. The new charter went into effect in Schen- 
ectady on January I, 1904, and it had become necessary 
to revise the rules and classification to conform to its 
provisions. The rules were approved. 

5. An application of Justice Scott, of the Supreme 
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Court, for the transfer of Cornelius L. Dugan from the 
position of attendant in the New York City service 
(messenger in the office of Borough President Cantor) 
to the position of court attendant, was approved subject 
to the approval by the Governor of an amendment to 
Rule XV, subd. 5. , 

6. An application of County Clerk Hartzheim for 
the transfer of Mr. Loader from the position of book- 
keeper (exempt class) to the position of assistant chief 
of old records (competitive class), was denied. 

7. On the application of the State Board of Pharm- 
acy for certain exemptions, the following action was 
taken: All positions in the board were continued in the 
competitive class, and the persons now in office recog- 
nized by the Commission without examination, on the 
theory that a legal question had existed as to the status 
of said employees, and that the rules were now extended 
so as to include this new department. 

8. On the application of Commissioner of Excise Cul- 
linan for exemption from examination of the position of 
property clerk. The title of the position was changed 
to “property clerk and purchasing agent,” and the 
position included in the exempt class, subject to the 
approval of the Governor. 

g. The application of the Superintendent of Bank- 
ing Department for exemption from examination of 
three additional confidential examiners was continued on 
the calendar for the next meeting. 

10. The application of Justice Leventritt for the 
transfer of Thomas Daly, recording clerk, office of the 
County Clerk New York County, to the position of court 
attenant, was approved. 

11. The transfer of John J. Farrell from the position 
of clerk in the Register’s office, New York County, to 
the position of court attendant, was approved. 


Examinations for Canal Positions.—The State Civil 
Service Commission has arranged to hold examinations 
without the State for positions connected with the 
widening of the Erie canal. A large number of civil 
engineers will be required on the construction of the 
canal and as there is no restriction in the law against the 
appointment of persons not residents of the State the 
Commissioners have requested the Federal Civil Service 
Commission and the Post Office Department to assist 
them in holding examinations in various cities in other 


States. 
New York City. 


The Women’s Auxiliary—The New York Civil 
Service Reform Association acknowledges with many 
thanks a contribution of $300 from the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 

A Protest against Veterans’ Preference.—The Civil 
Service Commissioners of Binghamton make a strong 
and unanimous protest in their report to the State Com- 
mission, against the provisions of the Constitution, and 
the law, which The 
report says: 


give a preference to veterans. 


While the Commissioners appreciate the great service which was 
performed for the country by those who now belong to the honored 
class of veterans, many cases have come under their observation where 
it would appear that the civil service has not procured as good men for 
various pos tions as might have been procured, had it not been compul- 
sory upon the app>inting power to select some veteran whose standing 
in the examination placed him far from the head of the list. 

To this statement of the views of the Commission as 
a whole, Commissioner Edmund H. Titchener adds the 
following minority report, in which he goes even further 
than his colleagues : 

Binghamton, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1903. 
To THE STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION : 

Gentlemen :—Referring to the report sent in to you by our Com- 
mission to-day, I beg to say that there is no lack of harmony among the 
members of our board but my colleagues were not ready to go quite as 
far as myself in expressing op‘nions as answering questi.n No. 20. 

The paragraphs in the report as answering this question were pre- 
pared by Mr. Page and myself jointly. I desire to add, however, the 
following : 

‘‘We believe that any obligation on the part of the State to the 
veteran class should be paid in some tangible manner, which would apply 
to all alike, and that article V, section 9, of the constitution should be 
properly amended. We further believe that the amendment to the civil 
service law passed in [g02, giving preference in the matter of retention 
in the service to veterans of the Spanish war and to exempt volunteer 
firemen, should be repealed.” 

I am therefore sending you this supplemental minority report, the 
opinion expressed being the result of long observation of the workings 
of the law under the mandate as expressed in the constitution. 

As it appears to me, possibly one veteran in a thousand may be 
benefitted by the preference given in the law but the other ggg receive 
no corresponding benefit. If the State owes a debt to the veterans it 
seems as if it should be paid so as to reach all of them, and that an at- 
tempt should not be made to benefit a mere few by discriminating 
against other citizens of the State, equally, or perhaps better, adapted 
to hold positions of public service. 

Very truly yours. 
EDMUND H. TITCHENER, 
Commissioner, 


Washington. 

Prospects of Civil Service in Everett—Mr. Thomas 
E. Headlee, mayor-elect of Everett, Wash., made a de- 
claration before his election that when he went into 
office he would introduce civil service reform in both the 
Police and Fire Departments and would ‘“‘ remove those 
departments from the baneful influence of politics.” Mr. 
Headlee’s plan is being put into effect with the approval 
of the business men of the city, and it is to the demo- 
cratic party that credit is due for this movement. In 
future all positions in the Police and Fire Departments 
will be filled under civil service regulations. 
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Mr. McClellan’s Civil Service Commission. 


WE do not propose to pass judgment in advance 
upon the new Civil Service Commission, but it is fair 
to say that we cannot altogether congratulate the Mayor 
on these appointments, for he has not put on the board 
any man who is identified with civil service reform nor 
any one, with the exception of the President, who is an 
expert in civil service matters. 

Mr. John H. McCooey, of Brooklyn, leaves the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary to become President of the 
board. Mr. McCooey was appointed to a position in 
the Brooklyn post-office in 1888. On June 1, 1893, he 
was appointed assistant postmaster, from which position 
he was separated on December 31, 1897. On March 
25, 1893, he was designated a member of the local 
board of civil service examiners for the Brooklyn post 
office, which position he resigned when he accepted 
appointment as assistant postmaster. On May 24, 
1898, he was made assistant secretary of the Municipal 
Commission. This position was exempt from exami- 
nation and carried a salary of $3,600. No valid reason 
has ever been given for the exemption of this position, 
nor can any precedent for the exemption of an 
assistant secretary be found in any other civil service 
commission. At the time in question Mr. Lee Phillips 
was secretary, and Mr. S. William Briscoe held a posi- 
tion termed assistant to the secretary. To these was 
added the exempt position of assistant secretary and the 
place was given to Mr. McCooey in order, undoubtedly, 
that there should be a representative of the Brooklyn 
democracy in the office, 
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As far back as September, 1900, the Commission 
was in the habit of referring to Mr. McCooey, “as an 
expert,” appeals of candidates dissatisfied with their 
rating. At the beginning of the Low administration 
the secretary of the board submitted a plan for the re- 
organization of the office of the Commission. This plan 
recommended among other things the abolition of the 
position of assistant secretary as having been shown by 
experience to be unnecessary. This suggestion was 
not adopted, but the salary of the position was reduced 
from $4,000 to $3,000. It was afterwards, however, 
again increased to $4,000. Mr. McCooey’s duties as 
assistant secretary consisted largely in attending to the 
appeals taken by candidates and in giving interviews to 
persons who had taken or wished to take appeals, for 
although a Board of Appeals, consisting of one commis- 
sioner and two examiners, had been instituted, the num- 
ber of appeals still continued inordinately large, and 
the Association, during the Low administration, ad- 
dressed a number of urgent protests to the Commission 
and to the Mayor against the practice. 

As for the other commissioners little can be said ex- 
cept that they are not, as we have stated, in any way 
identified with civil service reform. Mr. Joseph P. 
Day is in the real estate business; Mr. E. A. Crowin- 
shield was democratic candidate for alderman from the 
Twenty-seventh District at the last election, in which 
he was defeated. A letter addressed to him by the 
Civil Service Reform Association, asking him to state 
his position in regard to the civil service laws, received 
no answer. Mr. Jerome Siegel is the vice-president of 
the Siegel-Cooper Company, and as this company is a 
successful one and has in its employ many thousands of 
employees it may be assumed that Mr. Siegel has had 
experience in getting subordinates who will do their 
work well. Mr. Hal Bell is a lawyer and a politician. 
In 1901 he was a member of the State Legislature, to 
which he was elected from the Twenty-ninth Assembly 
District. In rg01 Mr. Bell, then a member of the 
Assembly, introduced a concurrent resolution propos- 
ing to amend the Constitution so as to give a preference 
for appointment to all positions in the civil service to 
persons who had enlisted for service in recent wars of 
the United States; that is to say, the Spanish- Ameri- 
can war, the wars in the Philippines and in China. Mr. 
Eugene F. O'Connor, formerly United States Senator 
from Brooklyn and Mr. Bell are republicans. 

The secretary of the Commission is Mr. Henry 
Berlinger who was born in New York City and 
has always lived here. He has been in public service 
about twenty years, for sixteen of which he was a 
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searcher in the County Clerk’s office. In 1898 he was 
appointed chief clerk in the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments, where he remained until he was removed 
in May, 1902. The position was an exempt one, and 
presumably confidential. One of the Commissioners 
refused to vote for Mr. Berlinger’s removal, saying 
that had the removal been made in the beginning 
of the year, on the ground that the position was con- 
fidential, he would have acquiesced, but that since Mr. 
Berlinger had proved satisfactory for four months, he 
would not agree to the removal. 

Mr. Berlinger's duties have required a knowledge of 
the charter and of the civil service laws. 

One of the first acts of the Commission was to ask 
for the resignation of Mr. S.William Briscoe, the former 
secretary. Mr. Briscoe’s knowledge and efficiency in 
civil service matters is founded on a long experience, 
both in the city and in the State service and under dif- 
ferent administrations. He entered the service under 
the Strong administration in 1895, after a competitive 
examination, as assistant labor clerk, and about six 
months later was appointed, after examination, to the 
position of labor clerk and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the labor bureau as it now exists. 

In the fall of 1896 he was promoted to secretary 
and remained in that position until 1898. On the 
change of administration he resigned and was retained 
in the service as assistant to the secretary at a 
salary of $250 a month. In 1900 he resigned in 
order to become assistant chief examiner and 
spector in the State service. 
a competitive examination in stood at 
the head of the list. He held this place for a year, 
his duties being to visit the local municipal commissions 
throughout the State, to investigate them and introduce 
proper systems of administration under the White Law. 
His work was so efficient that he made himself unpop- 
ular with certain politicians and the next year the salary 
of this position was omitted from the appropriation bill. 
He was reinstated as assistant to the secretary of the 
municipal commission. 


in- 
For this he passed 


which he 


From this place he was 
afterwards transferred to that of chief clerk at a salary 
of $3,000. He fulfilled the duties of that position until 
June, 1902, when, on the resignation of Mr. McAneny, 
he was made secretary at a salary of $5,000. 

We have given, in so far as was possible, the facts 
with regard to the present constitution of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and the office of the Commission. 
The work of the Commissioners will be closety watched 
by us, and we shall judge them solely upon the merits 
of their actions, 
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John Robert Procter. 


Resolutions of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

Resolved: That in the death, on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1903, of John R. Procter, President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, the cause of 
good government in America has lost one of its ablest 
and most helpful friends. He had just rounded out a 
period of ten years of highly valuable service on the 
Commission, as its President, during which time, and 
largely through his own efforts, the merit system was 
greatly strengthened in public opinion and widely ex- 
tended in its application. In his position it was neces- 
sary that wise and earnest advocacy should be added to 
tactful and firm administration ; and as an advocate he 
convinced through the force of his own profound con- 
viction, by means of his patience and good temper, and 
the reasonableness and lucidity of his statement. His 
enthusiasm for the merit system was the natural out- 
growth of his own high principles, as shown in every 
part of his career. 

In making this formal note of our sense of his worth, 
of the value of his contribution to good government in 
our time, and of the gratitude which all patriotic citi- 
zens of our country must feel for such intelligent and 
devoted public service, we desire also to express our 
peculiar sense of loss in the passing away of one with 
whom intercourse was a pleasure and an inspiration by 
reason of the unusual charm of his personality and the 
purity of his character; and we extend our deepest 
sympathy in this affliction to the family of President 
Procter, and toall those who have been associated with 
him in the principal work of his useful and honorable life. 


Resolutions of the Pennsylvania Civil Service 


Reform Association. 


Resolved: That this Association desires to express 
its sincere sorrow in the death of John R. Procter, late 
President of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Resolved: That this Association desires to record 
and to express its deep appreciation of the great and 
lasting value of the service rendered ina truly patriotic 
spirit by Mr. Procter to his country. No one can con- 
template the work undertaken and the results achieved 
by the Commission during the last ten years without 
realizing that a very large measure of its success has 
been due to the intense devotion to his work, the strong 
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determination to secure the advancement of the cause of 
civil service reform, the courageous disposition and un- 
failing tact of its late President. 

Resolved: Further that this Association desires to 
formally express to Mrs. Procter its profound sympathy 
with her in her sorrow; and to the United States Civil 
Service Commission its appreciation of the great loss 
suffered not only by the Commission, but also by the 
entire country in the death of Mr. Procter. 


George Walton Green. 


Resolutions of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


Resolved : That the Executive Committee of the 
Civil Service Reform Association desire to express their 
grief at the death of George Walton Green, and their 
sense of the value of his work to the cause of civil 
service reform in the earlier days of this patriotic move- 
ment. Mr. Green allied himself with the New York 
Association in 1881. A year later he was commissioned 
by the Association to organize other associations in 
towns along the Hudson River. In 1883 he became a 
member of the Executive Committee and served till 
May, 1891, acting during this time as counsel for the 
Association. 

George Walton Green, in his early manhood, and at 
a time in the history of the metropolis when workers in 
the cause of honest government were much fewer than 
at present, took upon himself the onerous duties of good 
citizenship to a degree seldom equaled. He actively 
represented many causes, all of them vital, all of them of 
the highest public utility. His youthful enthusiasm, 
equable and sunny temperament and good judgment ; 
his character, ability and industry were the occasion of 
his being sought for by the promoters of various reform 
movements—in each of which he served with marked 
success, but in none more effectively than in that of the 
reform of the civil service. 


Resolved: That the Secretary is requested to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to the family of Mr. 


Green, with the expression of our respectful and sincere 
sympathies. 


Recollections of Mr. Procter. 
By F. E. LEupp. 
Evening Post, DECEMBER 14, 1903. 


WASHINGTON, December 13.—May I step a mo- 
ment aside from the impersonalities of journalism to 
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say a word about my good friend John R. Procter, who 
died at the Cosmos Club yesterday afternoon ? 

In the early days of the second Cleveland Admin- 
istration Mr. Roosevelt, who was then a member of the 
Civil Service Commission, said to me: ‘If a vacancy 
should ever occur in this Commission to which the 
President would wish to appoint a Democrat, I know a 
man who would be an ideal choice in many ways. He 
is the State geologist of Kentucky, and he has proved 
his mettle by refusing to let the politicians run his sci- 
entific office. Gilder knows him well and would vouch 
for him to the President.” 

Some months later a vacancy did occur, through 
the removal of Commissioner Johnston. The President 
consulted Messrs. Roosevelt and Gilder, and Mr. Proc- 
ter was promptly installed. The next time I called at 
the Commission’s headquarters Mr. Roosevelt beckoned 
toa man who was seated on a sofa in his office, and 
introduced him as “‘my new colleague, the notorious 
anarchist from Kentucky, John Procter,” adding, with 
a sweeping gesture, that took in Mr. Procter’s peculiar 
coiffure, his bristling moustache and aggressive impe- 
rial, and his rough-and-ready travelling costume, 
“ Doesn’t he look the part?” 

Most Southerners of my acquaintance would have 
been somewhat ruffled by this style of trifling with their 
dignity, and I looked to see Proctor stiffen slightly in 
manner, but there was nothing of that sort about him. 
He claimed the right to have his little joke at others’ 
expense, and enjoyed quite as much the fun his friends 
poked at him. A sweeter tempered man I have never 
met; and his almost childlike devotion to Mr. Roosevelt 
from the hour of their first meeting would have given 
any blow from that one quarter the guise of a caress. 

I was one of the last persons to see our friend alive. 
I had gone into theclubin the morning to look at a recent 
publication bearing on my work, when he entered the 
reading room, and we fell to talking about the meeting 
of the National Civil Service Reform League at Balti- 
more. He repeated to me the gist of his speech at the 
dinner the night before, in which he had told the assem- 
bled reformers, ‘‘ by authority,” that a policy had been 
distinctly mapped out by the Administration, and steps 
taken to initiate its operation, for making fourth-class 
postmasters secure in their places during good behavior 
and taking that whole service out of “ politics” in the’ 
lower sense. We then branched off to the subject of 
the Panama coup, and he expressed his hearty delight 
at the possibility that the United States Government 
might prove to the world the sincerity of its respect for 
the Hague court by voluntarily inviting Colombia to 
submit to that tribunal the question, how much we should 
pay to her in satisfaction of what she claimed as her equi- 
ties in the case. Mr. Proctor was a stanch defender of 
the President’s Panama policy as far as it had gone; but 
he felt that it would involve no confession of wrong or 
other derogation of dignity for astrong power to go out 
of its way to be generous toa weak one When we 
parted, about ten o’clock, he was apparently in excellent 
health, and certainly in buoyant spirits, and full of the 
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Hague idea, which he said he should urge upon the 
President’s attention at their next meeting. As I was 
leaving the room, I noticed a newspaper under his arm, 
which he had brought in with him. 

“Before I go,” said I, in jest, “I must make sure 
that I have left you in proper companionship. What 
paper are you going to browse through now ?” 

“T’m caught redhanded,” he laughed back, “and 
might as well confess;” and he held up the FAvening 
Post. “It’s a habit, so long continued that it has be- 
come a sort of disease. I'll have to throw myself 
upon the mercy of the court.” 

The picture of him as I last saw him, enjoying his 
sally and gayly waving aloft the print to which he used 
to refer as the “ daily Day of Judgment,” will always 
remain with meas a pleasant memory, now that the 
kindly and true-hearted gentleman has gone from the 
place which knew him so long. A few minutes after I 
left Dr. Wyman was at his side, and four hours later he 
was dead. 


Fourth Class Postmasters. 


JOHN R. PROCTER. 


[The following remarks were made at the annual meeting of the 
League at Baltimore on December 11, 1903, in a discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. Goodwin’s address on Fourth Class Post- 
masters. With the exception of the speech he made at the dinner on 
that same evening, this was Mr. Procter’s last public utterance. ] 

I quite agree with what Mr. Wheeler says as to local 
prejudice with regard to postmasters, but in classifying 
fourth-class postmasters and bringing them under civil 
service rules it is not the intention to abolish postmast- 
ers or to abolish post-offices. 

The plan suggested by Postmaster-General Wilson, and 
which Mr. Goodwin so ably brought forward, is certainly 
the most rational means of handling this question. It 
has been tried, and tried successfully, in Cambridge, for 
instance. When the Gorman amendment* was about to cut 
Cambridge out, the people of Cambridge protested, so 
that that town was struck out of the amendment. The 
town of Towson, Md., and Cambridge were the only two 
excluded from the provisions of that amendment, because in 
those two towns they successfully protested that they did 
not want to change. I do not think we should bother 
ourselves too much at the outset about the character of 
examinations; that is a detail that will have to be worked 
out hereafter, and it is a detail that is going to be very 
difficult. I myself must say that I was not satisfied alto- 


* Provided, That no post-office established at any county seat shall 
be abolished or discontinued by reason of any consolidation of post- 
offices made by the Postmaster-General under existing law, and any 
such post-office at a county seat heretof« re consolidated shall be estab- 
lished as a seperate post-office at such country seat: Provided, however. 
That this provision shall not apply to the city of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, or to Towson, Maryland: And provided further, That hereafter 
no station, sub-station or branch post-office shall be established beyond 
the corporate limits or boundaries of any city or town in which the 
principal office to which such station, sub-station, or branch office is at- 
tached is located, except in cases of villages, towns, or cities of fifteen 
hundred or more inhabitants not distant more than five miles as near as 
may be from the outer boundary or limits of such city or town in which 


the principal office is located. 
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gether with the examination for rural carriers, although I 
believe the results are a little better than Mr. Goodwin’s 
paper would lead us to believe. While there were in many 
instances flagrant abuses, I think the general average of 
carriers was satisfactory to their communities. The exam- 
ination has now been changed, and although the new 
method is a vast improvement, it is not to me satisfac- 
tory, nor is it, I think, to any of the Commissioners. We 
believe, however, that it is a good foundation on which to 
build and that we shall ultimately find a method by which 
patrons may express their opinion. I do not care whether 
the rural carrier knows very much about reading or arith- 
metic if he is satisfactory to the patrons and knows how 
to take care of his horse and how to deliver mail regularly 
every day, and purchase supplies and make purchases for 
his patrons, and make out post-office orders for them. 
That is the main point. The main point in securing fourth- 
class postmasters is to get a man satisfactory to the 
community; a man whose post-office is located most con- 
veniently to patrons. This is the most important point 
and the point I think that can be worked out in 
future. The very admirable plan which Mr. Cooley is now 
engaged upon, in concentrating our examining boards in 
various localities, will help, I think, to solve this problem 
in the future. When we have a few centers with efficient 
boards, and efficient supervision, I think we shall then be 
able to handle the problem, and I am authorized to say 
here that the plan adopted by the Administration, of al- 
lowing fourth-class postmasters to serve during good be- 
haviour, is going to be carried out and that it will be em- 
phasized in the future. That is the most important point, 
that they shall serve for good behavior, and after that is 
once inaugurated and people become used to it, I think the 
people will demand that third, second, and _ first-class 
postmasters shall serve for good behavior, and it will be 
very much easier then to carry the system further. The 
most important work now for the League to do, I think, 
as Mr. Goodwin well said, is to try to induce Congress to 
repeal the amendment which prevents the extension or bring- 
ing in of local offices and making them sub-stations to 
centers. I have a copy of what Postmaster-General Wil- 
son said on that point, and I think you will see that this 
is the great and important point at issue. When he went 
before the committee of Congress—and it is very strange 
that with this statement before it Congress failed to repeal 
that amendment—he said : 

First, it strengthens and improves the postal organiza- 
tion by introducing, through natural and easy develop- 
ment, the system of competitive responsibility or control; 

Second, it lessens by a large amount the necessary 
expenditures for the postal service, with the certainty that 
this decrease will gradually swell into millions of dollars 
annually; 

Third, it increases and improves the postal facilities, 
which in turn further increases the revenue of the Post 
Office Department ; 

Fourth, it insures a prompter and more intelligent 
handling of the accounts, with less bookkeeping, less cor- 
respondence and fewer requisitions for supplies; 

Fifth, it calls for no legislation, no increase of officers; 
it will increase gradually the number of officials under civil 
service rules and this, among other advantages, insures a 
better and more businesslike management. 

Notwithstanding all this, that amendment has remained 
as the law of the land from 1876 to the present day. 
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If that amendment had been repealed I believe that by this 
time at least one-half of the fourth-class post-offices would 
now be sub-stations and the problem would be a very 
simple one. In the last report of Postmaster-General 
Wilson, he says: ‘After another year’s experience at the 
head of the service and much reflection on this difficult 
matter I am more than ever convinced that the plan of 
consolidated offices is the most feasible method yet devised 
of bringing post-offices within the classified service, espe- 
cially as it is still more the most feasible plan for improv- 
ing the business organization of the department.” In that 
report he shows that in 74 post-offices merged, there was 
an average saving of 35 per cent., and that twenty offices 
consolidated with the Baltimore office (some of them at a 
considerable distance from the city limits) report a decrease 
in expenditure of one-thir1 and an increase of revenue of 
one-eighth and double and quadruple the number of mails 
received. And yet that has had no effect; the amendment 
still remains, and thus retards this admirable work, which 
is, I believe, not only good from a civil service standpoint, 
but which has been proven most desirable from an admin- 
istrative standpoint in improving the postal service. I 
could give you, if I had the time, numberless instances, 
brought to my attention in conversation with postmasters, 
where this would be a very great saving and improvement 
in the postal service. I think that the most important 
work of League lies in trying to get that amendment 
struck from the appropriation bill, and if this is done I 
can assure them that the consolidation of post-offices will 
go on until the problem is settled. 





Twenty Years of Civil Service Reform. 


HON. HENRY F. GREENE, 


[ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE AT 
BALTIMORE ON DECEMBER 10, 1903. ] 


The advance of competitive examinations within the 
last twenty years has indeed been remarkable. The im- 
provement within the same period in matters covered by 
the civil service reform law of 1883, embracing not simply 
the establishment of competitive examinations, but the 
prohibition of assessments has been, since the passage of 
that law, equally great. 

Appointment by means of competitive examination has 
given to those appointed a tenure of office practically 
during good behavior. This result has come chiefly from a 
general indisposition on the part of appointing officers to 
make a removal when a vacancy can not be filled at their 
discretion, which has come partly from the enforcement of 
the civil service rule prohibiting political discrimination 
within the classified service, partly from the cessation of 
the exercise of “pull,” unavoidable where a change gives 
no patronage, and partly from the effect of civil service 
rule XII., enacted by President McKinley, and which di- 
rectly prohibits removals except for cause affecting the 
good of the service, and then only after notice to the 
employee and an opportunity given to him to make his 
defense. 

}These great changes have taken place within the last 
twenty years in the Federal service, and are all for the 
better. 

Nevertheless, while so much has been done to com- 
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pletely purify and reform the civil service of the United 
States, much remains to be done. We all know what the 
government of this country was in the days of the first 
six presidents. The object of our movement has been, in 
brief, to bring back the method of appointments to what 
it was in their day; and not only so, but to provide such 
safeguards therein as will prevent forever the recurrence of 
the spoils system. We want to, and intend to, extend the 
reform to all offices not in their nature political. On the 
other hand, our aim is that the system should reach to the 
lowest rank of the civil service. 

This is pre-eminently a time of rejoicing at the triumphs 
of civil service reform during the last twenty years. The 
last three years especially have been a halcyon period for 
that reform. But there is no need for the Civil Service 
Reform League of the United States to disband, as the 
American Anti-Slavery Society did, because its work is 
accomplished. It is our duty now, while rejoicing over the 
progress already made, to consider the unsolved problems 
of civil service reform, the part they play in regard to 
what has already been accomplished in the abolition of the 
spoils system, and the course which must be adopted to 
meet and remedy the difficulties which they occasion. 

In the first place, civil service reform has so far ex- 
tended but to a comparatively limited part of even the 
Federal civil service. Outside of Federal employees very 
little has been done. Even in the Federal service the scope 
of the operation of the act of 1883 is very limited. It 
reaches neither the highest nor the lowest ranks in that 
service. 

It was hoped by many of the friends of civil service 
reform that the act of 1883 would cover not only inferior 
appointees, but also the highest class of Federal appoint- 
ments, namely, those appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The first 
United States Civil Service Commission, consisting of 
Dorman B. Eaton of New York, John M. Gregory of 
Illinois, and Leroy D. Thoman of Ohio, which made its 
report on the 7th day of February, 1884, stated clearly 
and correctly the objects and intent of the Pendleton Act 
as it passed. 

They said: ‘‘Several results must be attained which, 
both in the law and in the rules, appear to be the more 
direct objects of their provisions. First, official authority 
and influence must no longer be used to impair the freedom 
of elections and to coerce the political action of citizens. 
Second, extortion from those in the public service, whether 
under the form of political assessments or otherwise, for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of parties or candi- 
dates, must come to an end. Third, selections for the 
executive service on the basis of official favor and partisan 
influence must be suppressed by requiring examinations and 
other adequate tests of character and capacity as the con- 
ditions of entering the service. Fourth, the true responsi- 
bility and independence of the legislative and executive 
departments under the constitution must be restored and 
preserved.” 

In other words, the object of that law was that office- 
holders of every class should no longer exert any influence 
in politics not exerted by private citizens, that assessments 
should not be levied on officeholders of any class, that 
officeholders of every class should be chosen by non-political 
methods, and that the influence of members of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government over the executive in the 
matter of appointments should be, as to every class of 
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officials, destroyed. It was the intent of the law that 
these reforms should apply as well to postmasters and 
collectors of customs as to their subordinates. It was the 
hope of the reformers at the time that the law was passed 
that the reform should so extend to all classes of the ser- 
vice. It was their belief that the effect of the reform would 
be to work a permanent, radical, and beneficial change in 
American politics. 

It is hardly necessary to say that as regards all that 
class of officials appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, no one of these aims 
has as yet been accomplished. And as to them the execu- 
tive is no more independent of the legislative branch of the 
government than in 1883. 

In the very earliest of civil service rules—those adopted 
in 1872 by the first Civil Service Commission—among the 
first classes of officials sought to be reached was that con- 
firmed by the Senate. The rules adopted by President 
Grant on the 16th day of April, 1872, say, among other 
things : ‘‘ When a vacancy occurs in the office of a collector 
of customs, naval officer, appraiser, or surveyor of customs 
in the customs districts of New York, Boston and Charles- 
town, Baltimore, San Francisco, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Vermont, Oswego, etc. (naming a large number of other 
offices) the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain if any 
of the subordinates in the customs districts in which such 
vacancy occurs are suitable persons, qualified to discharge 
efficiently the duties of the office to be filled, and if such 
persons be found he shall certify to the President the name 
or names of those subordinates, not exceeding three, who 
in his judgment are best qualified for the position, from 
which the President will make the nomination to fill the 
vacancy; but if no such subordinate be found qualified, or 
if the nomination be not confirmed, the nomination will be 
made at the discretion of the President. Vacancies occur- 
ing in such positions in the said districts as are included 
in the classification will be filled in accordance with the 
rules. Appointments to all other positions in the customs 
service in said districts may be, until otherwise ordered, 
excepted from the operation of the rules.” 

Thus it will be seen that in the first beginning of civil 
service reform the heads of these great offices were put 
under a system of competitive appointment, while the rank 
and file were left unclassified. Under the present law the 
more practical method has been followed, of classifying the 
lower grades of employees, but leaving those confirmed by 
the Senate unclassified. 

It is manifest that until the time shall come when, by 
some method or other, in an advanced and improved con- 
dition of public opinion which will justify the desired 
changes, the higher grades of Federal employees, the col- 
lectors and postmasters, naval officers, and surveyors of 
customs, are under the protection of and appointed by 
civil service rules, we can never hope for the accomplish- 
ment of all the good ends to be gained by this system. 
The task of devising a system of promotions which will 
reach to and cover this class of appointees will be difficult 
and the attainment, as to them, of the end sought may be 
distant, but certainly until they are reached the task of 
civil service reform will not be accomplished. 

It is idle to hope that we can take the mass of the 
employees of a post office or custom house out of politics 
when the chief is appointed by machine methods and is in 
politics up to his eyes. His power over the inferior grades 
is too great. He has the power to refuse promotion. He 
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has the power to remove, to a large extent, although this 
power is limited by the operation of the rules. He has the 
power to harass an objectionable inferior by a thousand 
methods. It is not true in the great majority of instances 
that the heads of local offices do exercise these powers. 
As a rule, and with very few exceptions, they fairly and 
honestly and in good faith attempt to carry out the civil 
service law. But there are and always will be exceptions to 
these rules, and these exceptions can never be done away 
with until the officials themselves in some manner come 
within the rules. 

Another class of Federal employees who present a dif- 
ferent class of difficulties are the laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, not embraced in the classified service, which by the 
terms of the rules, exclude from their operation laborers 
and persons appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. As to these, until recently, as in the case of 
the highest grade of Federal officials, none of the objects of 
civil service reform had been achieved. Still appointed by 
political methods, they were still liable to arbitrary re- 
moval and assessment and still probably occasionally took 
part in elections, and were most undoubtedly, in many 
cases, appointed under the direction of members of the 
legislative branch of the government. With regard to 
them, another class of difficulties was presented—that of 
distinguishing in their work between classified and un- 
classified labor. Laborers could be appointed without 
examination, and when once appointed there is no power 
which could possibly regulate the kind of work given to 
them; and it thus became possible to have the depart- 
ments at Washington, or the custom house or post office 
at New York or Philadelphia largely filled by persons ap- 
pointed as laborers who were keeping books or doing the 
work of stenographers and typewriters. Within one period 
of six years it has been found that in one of the depart- 
ments at Washington there was an increase of 1,088 per 
cent in the number of unclassified and of g per cent in the 
number of classified employees. In view of the fact that a 
considerable increase in the official force in offices already 
established would call for a very slight increase in the force 
of mere laborers, this fact obviously forces the conclusion 
that a large part of the men appointed as laborers were 
really employed in work which should have been done by 
those appointed under competitive examination. In this 
department it was found at the end of six years that 306 
persons, being 71 per cent of the “laborers” in such de- 
partment, were doing work which should have been given 
to members of the classified service appointed by means of 
competitive examination. 

These facts, and others which might be cited, show that 
it is absolutely essential to the integrity of the system of 
competitive examination that some method should be 
found of handling the question of laborers. This is so not 
only because it is essential that the laborers themselves 
should in some manner be classified and removed from the 
operation of the spoils system, but also because it is 
necessary that such a loophole should be closed and that 
the work of the classified civil service should be kept for 
those appointed under its terms. It is very evident that 
the continued operation of this system might result some 
day in a condition of things where all the work of the 
departments would be done by unskilled laborers, and 
where appointments to the competitive service might cease 
by reason of the fact that the work of that service had 
been turned over to the laborers. 
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Much has been done to remedy this state of things. 
The proper remedy, and a complete one, would be to have 
a board, under the control of the Civil Service Commission, 
establishing and controlling the registration of laborers in 
the departments at Washington, and a similar board in 
each of the great cities of the country. Some steps have 
been taken toward this desirable end. In some of the 
departments at Washington—in most of them—such boards 
have beenestablished. Although these boards are separate, 
one for each department, they seem to be doing their work 
fairly, and the appointment of laborers has, as to such 
departments, been placed on the same basis as the classi- 
fied civil service. It can hardly be said that anything has 
yet been done in the cities toward this end, but it is hoped 
that the rules which have been prepared may gradually be 
extended to the various cities and the laborers removed 
from the domain of the spoils system. 

Temporary appointments without examination consti- 
tute another great and growing problem in the civil service 
system. First authorized on January 5, 1894, in the case 
of the Weather Bureau, and extended on February 12, 
1895, to all the departments, their numbers steadily grow 
with the growth of the civil service system. An illustration 
of this is afforded by the number in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. During the year ended June 30, 1896, there were 
4 of these; 1897, 4; 1898, 19; 1899, 33; 1900, 177; Ig0T, 
296; 1902, 477; the six months ended December 31, 1902, 
242. From June 30, 1898, to June 30, 1902, the ratio of 
permanent to temporary appointments rose from 1 to 1.9 
to 1 to 5.9. In the six months ended December 31, 1g02, 
the total number of temporary appointments was 3,229, 
and in the six months ended June 30, 1903, the total 
number of temporary appointments was 3,622. It is obvi- 
ous that this system constitutes a great and growing evil. 
Every temporary appointment takes so much work from 
those appointed by means of competitive examination. 
Every temporary appointment may be made on a political 
basis or on the basis of pull. By successive temporary 
appointments one who has not passed any examination, 
but who simply has political backing may be kept in prac- 
tically permanent employment. The examination not being 
extremely difficult it is possible, in the smaller offices, for a 
political favorite to be appointed temporarily, to pass his 
examination, and for the eligibles who stand above him to 
be gradually worked off, thus making room for the per- 
manent appointment of a man who has political backing. 

These evils are all possible theoretically. The majority 
of temporary appointments are probably made in good 
faith and are free from the objections mentioned, but a 
system which affords a possibility of an evasion of the 
whole object of civil service reform should not be per- 
manently maintained. 

An increase of the force of the Commission, giving an 
opportunity for quicker and more frequent examinations, 
the rigorous enforcement of the rule which requires that 
temporary appointments should be made, where possible, 
from eligibles whose names are on the rolls of the Com- 
mission, and the maintenance of a force of clerks and 
stenographers for the sole purpose of being assigned to 
temporary employment, will probably cause a reduction in 
the number of temporary employees. It is somewhat 
gratifying to find that from December, 1902, at which 
time this matter was first seriously called to the attention 
of the Civil Service Commission, to June, 1903, the number 
of temporary appointees in the City of Washington de- 
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creased, as compared with the preceding six months, from 
877 to 471. Itis at Washington that there is least excuse 
for this practice. 

The last weighty problem of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to which I will call your attention this evening is 
the matter of exceptions from examinations. If I am cor- 
rectly informed the total number of exceptions from ex- 
amination and promotion by means of competition, in 
Great Britain, is 50 or thereabouts. In America the num- 
ber is 123,924 (248,432 total in service). Of those thus 
excepted from examination probably more public attention 
is given to fourth-class postmasters and assistant post- 
masters than to any others. In the shape in which the 
rules are at present they are a dead letter as to all posi- 
tions excepted from examination in terms. One ruleapplies 
to these positions and always has so applied: “ No ques- 
tion in any form of application or in any examination 
shall be so framed as to elicit information concerning the 
political or religious opinions or affiliations of any appli- 
cant, nor shall any inquiry be made concerning such opin- 
ions or affiliations, and all disclosures thereof shall be dis- 
countenanced. No discrimination shall be exercised, threat- 
ened, or promised by any person in the executive civil 
service against or in favor of an applicant, eligible, or 
employee in the classified service because of his political or 
religious opinions or affiliations.” Where there is no per- 
manency of tenure and where appointment is not made 
by competitive examination, and in the case of excepted 
positions the tenure is not permanent and the appointment 
is not thus made, such a rule as that above quoted is 
entirely unenforceable, and it never has been, as a matter 
of fact, enforced, nor has there been any attempt to en- 
force it. The decrease of the number of excepted positions 
cannot be made but slowly and tentatively. In the case 
of many of them it will be necessary in the first place to 
devise a practical method of appointment. In connection 
with these positions, however, it is to be noticed that one 
argument frequently made for keeping the matter outside 
of the protection of the rules has very little weight, namely, 
that m uy of them are confidential and that the postmaster 
or other appointing officer should be allowed to exercise 
personal choice in filling a confidential position. This argu- 
ment would have effect if there was any such thing as 
personal choice on the part of the appointing power, but 
as it is notorious that he cannot exercise personal choice, 
the reason does not justify the retention of these positions 
in the excepted class. The only practical justification for 
the excepted list is that the progress of reform must be 
slow and it must be pushed with judgment and with re- 
gard for the feelings and long-established prejudices of our 
people and of those active in politics. 


Opinion of the Law Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League on the Ques- 
tion Whether Pension Examining Surgeons 
in the Pension Bureau of the Department of 
the Interior are Subject to Classification 
under the Civil Service Law. 


The Civil Service Reform law (U. S. Stats. at large, 
vol. 22, p. 403, being the act of January 16, 1883) pro- 
vides that the Civil Service Commissioners shall aid the 
President in preparing rules which shall provide,— 
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“First, for open, competitive examinations for test- 
ing the fitness of applicants for the public service now 
classified or to be classified hereunder. 


“Second, that all the offices, places and employments 
so arranged or to be arranged in classes shall be filled 
by selection according to grade,” &c. 


By section 6 of this act it is provided ‘“ that from 
time to time the said Secretary (to wit: the Secretary 
of the Treasury), the Postmaster-General, and each of 
the heads of departments . . . . and each head of an 
office, shall, on the direction of the President, and for 
facilitating the execution of this act, respectively revise 
any then existing classification or arrangement of those 
in their respective departments and offices, and shall for 
the purposes of the examination herein provided for, 
include in one or more such classes, so far as practicable, 
subordinate places, clerks and officers in the public serv- 
ice pertaining to their respective departments not be- 
fore classified for examination.” 

Section 7 provides ‘“‘ That after the expiration of six 
months from the passage of this act no officer or clerk 
shall be appointed, and xo officer shall be employed (to) 
enter or be promoted in either of the said classes now 
existing, or that may be arranged hereunder pursuant 
to said rules, until he has passed an examination, or is 
shown to be specially exempted from such examination 
in conformity herewith.” 

The language of this act is extremely broad. The 
words, ‘applicants for the public service’”’ “ places” 
“employments”, ‘subordinate places’, would seem to 
cover every employee of the Government not expressly 
excepted by the language of the act, and all applicants 
for a public service may be classified if the President 
shall so direct. 

By an order issued by President Cleveland on May 
6, 1896, boards of pension examining surgeons whose 
receipts for the preceding for the four fiscal quarters ex- 
ceeded $900 were placed within the classified service. 

President McKinley by an order of May 29, 1899, 
withdrew them from the competitive class, and they be- 
came, technically speaking, excluded positions. 

Under the revision of the rules adopted April 15, 
1903, they were again placed within the clsssified 
service but are excepted from the competitive examin- 
ation. 

The question submitted to our committee is whether 
these surgeons can be placed within the competitive 
classified service. The Commissioner of Pensions claims 
that they are not subject to the civil service law and 
cannot be classified, and I understand he relies upon the 
cases of the United States v. Germaine, 99 U.S. 508, 
and Auffmordt v. Hedden, 137 U.S. 310. 

The case of the United States v. Germaine holds 
that a sugeon appointed by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions under the act of March 3, 1873 (Rev. Stats. s. 
4777) ‘“‘to make the periodical examinations of pension- 
ers which are or may be required by law and to examine 
applicants for pensions where he shall deem an examin- 
ation by a surgeon appointed by him necessary ” is not 
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an officer of the United States within the meaning of 
the statute which makes extortion by such an officer 
punishable (4 United States Stats. at Large, p. 116), 
upon the ground that no person in the public service is 
an officer of the United States unless he is appointed 
in accordance with article 2, section 2, of the constitu- 
tion either by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, or by the President alone, a court 
of law, or a head of a department under some act of 
Congress. 

In the case of Auffmordt v. Hedden (supra) the 
court held that a merchant appraiser selected by the ap- 
praiser to reappraise goods where the importer had 
asked for a reappraisement was not an officer of the 
United States, nor a clerk, agent or person employed in 
the custom department, but an expert selected for an 
emergency, and that therefore his was an appointment 
which could be made by the Collector as occasion arose. 
The Court say : 

‘He has no general functions, nor any employment 
which has any duration as to time, or which extends 
over any case further than as he is selected to act in 
that particular case... .. His position is without 
tenure, duration, continuing emolument, or continuous 
duties, and he acts only occasionally and temporarily.” 
(p. 327). 

Neither of these cases is an authority for the 
position that examining surgeons are not subject to 
classification. It was clearly within the power of Con- 
gress to provide, as it did, for the classification of all 
persons holding ‘ subordinate places, clerks and officers 
in the public service’, and the language of the statute 
which we have quoted and which is broad enough to 
cover all applicants for the public service, is certainly 
broad enough to cover such appointments as those of 
examining surgeons who have defined duties and tenure 
of office, although like many other public officers they 
are paid by fees. 

Attorney-General Garland in his opinion of May 
28, 1895, (Opinion of Attorney-Generals, vol. 18, p. 
187) ruled that medical referees, assistant medical ref- 
erees, medical examiners and qualified surgeons of the 
pension office were not within the classified service be- 
cause they were officers whose duties were exclusively 
professional and were therefore excluded by the pro- 
visions of the rules. 

It is always competent for the President, however, 
to change the rules so as not to except such offices, and 
there seems in the nature of things to be no reason why 
a candidate for employment which requires professional 
qualifications should not be compelled to prove his 
superior fitness by a competitive examination. 

The boards of examining surgeons are permanent 
bodies organized by the Commissioner of Pensions un- 
der express provisions of statute (Rev. Stats. s. 4774), 
in different localities, and they deal with the cases which 
are brought before them under the statute. They are 
certainly in the public service, and I cannot question the 
power of the President to bring them within the rules 
which regulate appointments in the public service. If 
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only persons appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, courts of law, or 
the heads of departments, are subject to classification, 
the scope of the civil service law has been extended far 
too widely. 

In the 15th report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission (p. 82) there is a suggestion that because 
of a clause in the rules which excludes from the classi- 
fied service any person holding a position requiring only 
a portion of his time and attention and drawing com- 
pensation not exceeding $300 a year, and because the 
Commissioner of Pensions is authorized to organize at 
his discretion boards of examining surgeons, these sur- 
geons are not subject to classification, but a more ex- 
tended treatment of the same subject on p. 409 seems 
to take an opposite position, and the suggestion made 
on the later pages is that if there is a conflict between 
4774 of the Rev. Stats. which confers on the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions this discretion and the Civil Service 
law, the latter, as the later enactment, must prevail, but 
there is no such conflict. It seems to be very clear that 
while the Commissioner may in his discretion decide 
whether or not a board of examining surgeons is neces- 
sary in a given locality, it does not necessarily follow 
that the appointments to that board are within this abso- 
lute discretion. What the statute means is that the 
Commissioner shall decide whether az examining board 
is necessary, and when this decision is reached the mem- 
bership of the board may well be determined by the re- 
sult of a competitive examination. The Commissioner 
will be little likely to err on the side of organizing too 
many boards if it is possible to select their members 
only by competitive examination. 

For the reasons which I have stated I am clearly of 
the opinion that Pension Examining Surgeon are subject 
to classification under the civil service law. 

(Signed) MOoORFIELD STOREY. 

Opinion concurred in by 

EVERETT P. WHEELER, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, ( 


RICHARD H. DANA, 
SAMUEL H. ORDWAY. 


MEMORANDA. 


The case of the United States against Germaine was 
decided in 1878. It was before the committee of the 
Civil Service Reform Association which drafted the 
Pendleton bill. I was a member of that Committee, 
and I remember distinctly that the decisions in reference 
to the meaning of the words “an officer of the United 
States ’’ were before the committee and that the act was 
intentionally drawn so as to include within its provisions 
not only officers of the United States, but all employees 
of the government. 


of the 
National Civil Service 
Reform League. 


} Law Committee 
( 
{ 
\ 
) 


EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


I cordially agree with the reasoning in the opinion 
of Mr. Moorfield Storey in the matter of the legality of 
the classification of examining surgeons in the Pension 
Office, and I highly approve his conclusion. I note, 
however, that in quoting the words: ‘no person shall 
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be employed, to enter or be promoted in either of the 
said classes” from Section 7 of the Civil Service Law he 
has placed the word “ to” between the words ‘“‘employ” 
and “enter” in brackets, thus “(to)”, indicating, I 
suppose, his opinion that this word was inserted by 
mistake, or, at least, inadvertently used. Having had 
occasion recently to examine this section of the law 
with some care in connection with a subject discussed in 
a report prepared on the so-called “ Tulloch charges”, 
I reached the conclusion that the somewhat peculiar 
language thus used, i. e., ‘employed to enter”, was in- 
tentionally selected, and material to the meaning of this 
section of the law. 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 





Fifth Annual Competition of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association offers seven prizes, one of 
$50, one of $40, and five of $25 each, for seven essays on 
—The Merit System as a Business factor in Public Ad- 
ministration ; the competition to be restricted to mem- 
bers of clubs in the New York State Federation. 

The essays will be submitted for judgment to a com- 
mittee of three, composed of the following persons: 
Hon. Carl Schurz, of New York; Mr. Edward Cary, of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, of New York, or of 
others equally competent. 

The seven essays which are judged by them to be 
the best will become the property of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, to be used in the furtherance of the cause of civil 
service reform. 


CONDITIONS LIMITING THE COMPETITION 


1. Essays must contain not more than 4,000 or less 
than 2,000 words. 

2. Each essay must bear the endorsement of the 
President of the club of which the competitor is a mem- 
ber. 

3. The competition will close on March 31, 1904. 

4. All essays must be legibly written or typewritten 
on one side of the paper, on numbered pages. The 
name and address of the writer must be written twice, 
once at the beginning and again at the end of the essay. 

5 The essays must be sent to Miss Anna E. H. 
Meyer, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

6. The return of unsuccessful essays is not guaran- 
teed unless the postage is prepaid. 

7. The Auxiliary reserves for itself the right of with- 
drawing this offer or any part thereof if a sufficient 
number of creditable essays is not sent in before March 
31, 1903. 

For the guidance of the competitor the following 
lines of thought are suggested: 

The points of similarity between the system which 
the civil service laws seek to establish and the custom- 
ary system of private employment. 
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The practical results in increased efficiency and 
economy, and more systematic organization, wherever 
the merit principle is honestly and intelligently applied 
—illustrated, if practicable, by an an account of the 
actual working of the law in some public department or 
institution visited by the competitor. 

The danger in extending municipal ownership and 
operation of street railways, gas and water works before 
the merit system is more firmly grounded. 

The need of electing to responsible legislative and 
executive offices men who believe in the civil service 
law and inthe farthest practicable extension of its 
principles. 


Tammany’s Plans Outlined. 


By SENATOR PLUNKITT. 


‘‘ When the people elected Tammany last month,” 
said Plunkitt, “they knew just what they were doin’. 
We didn’t put up any false pretences, We didn't go in 
for humbug civil service and all that rot. We stood as 
we have always stood, for rewardin'the men that won the 
victory. They call that the spoils system. All right; 
Tammany is for the spoils system, and when we go in 
we are goin’ to fire every anti-Tammany man from 
office that can be fired under the law. | It’s an elastic 
sort of a law and you bet it will be stretched to the 
limit. Of course the Republican State Civil Service 
Board will stand in the way of our local Civil Service 
Commission all it can: but say !—suppose we carry the 
State next year, won’t we fire up the State Board all 
right? We'll make it work in harmony with the local 
Board, and that means that Tammany will get every- 
thing in sight. I know that the civil service humbug is 
stuck into the constitution, too, but, as Tim Campbell 
said, ‘ What's the constitution among friends ?’ 

“ This civil service is the biggest fraud of the age. 
It is the curse of the nation. There can’t be no real 
patriotism while it lasts. How are you goin’ to inter- 
est our young men in their country if you have no offices 
to give them when they work for their party? Just 
look at things in this city to-day. There are ten thou- 
sand good offices, but we can’t get at more than a few 
hundred of them to begin with. How are we goin’ to 
provide for the thousands of men who worked for the 
Tammany ticket? It can’t be done unless, as I said, 
we elect a governor next year. These men were full of 
patriotism a month ago. They expected to be servin’ 
their city next month, but when we tell them that we 
can’t place them, do you think their patriotism is goin’ 
to last? Not much. They will say, “ What’s the use 
of workin for your country anyhow? There’s nothin’ 
in the game.’ And then what will they do? I don’t 
know, but I’ll tell you what I do know. I know more 
than one young man in past years who worked for the 
ticket and was just overflowin’ with patriotism, but when 
he was knocked out by the civil service humbug he got 
to hate his country and became an anarchist. 

* * ok * * 
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“This country can’t get along without political par- 
ties, and political parties can’t get along without offices. 
There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Take away the 
offices and the parties must go down. When the par- 
ties go down the country must go down. Therefore, 
Tammany is goin’ to try to save the country by de- 
stroyin’ the civil service curse and bringin’ things back 
to the condition they were in when patriots flourished 
and were rewarded with all the good things goin’ when 
their party won. That’s why we’re goin’ to put upa 
big fight to carry the State next year. If we only had 
the governorship we could soon get rid of the whole 
civil service combination and the country would be 
saved.— Boston Transcript. 





Regulations 
Governing the Manner of Appointment to the 


Position of Carrier in the Rural Free 
Delivery Service. 


[To go into effect February 1, 1904. ] 


The following regulations governing the manner of appointment to 
the position of carrier in the Rural Free Delivery Service are approved 
and promulgated to become effective February 1, 1904. All previous 
regulations, rules and letters of instructions that may in any way conflict 
with the instructions herein contained are hereby rescinded and re- 
placed : 

1. The Civil Service Commission shall, in pursuance of the provis- 
ions of section 3 of the Civil Service Act, appoint, after consultation 
with the Postmaster General, a board of not less than three members, 
who shall be officers or employees of the Post Office Department, such 
board to be known as the Rural Carrier Examining Board. 

2. The Rural Carrier Examining Board shall be located with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., and shall consist of a chairman, a secre- 
tary, and a supervising examiner, who shall not be adherents of one 
political party. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the 
Board, conduct correspondence, direct the movements of the examiners, 
and perform such other duties as the Commission may assign to him. 
He shall be responsible to the Commissicn for the work of the Board. 
The secretary shall keep the records and assist the chairman in conduct- 
ing the correspondence and other work of the Board. The supervising 
examiner shall investigate complaints, supervise the work of the exam- 
iners in the field, and perform such other duties as may be assigned him. 
He shall personally attend not less than two meetings of the Board 
in each month, and shall act as chairman or secretary in the absence of 
either. There may be two other members of the Board, who may, at 
the request of any one of the three, be called in to join in the final de- 
cision upon any question on which there is a disagreement. 

3. The Postmaster General shall furnish suitable office rooms, the 
necessary clerical force, stationery and other supplies for the work of 
the Board, and, whenever necessary, detail route inspectors or special 
agents for holding the examinations. 

4. All special agents. route inspectors, and division superintend- 
ents of the Rural Free Delivery Service shall be appointed by the Com- 
mission as auxiliary members of the Rural Carrier Examining Board. 

5. The Rural Carrier Examining Board shall have custody of all 
papers in connection with the rural carrier examinations, and shall act 
for the Civil Service Commission, subject to its supervision and direc- 
tion, in all matters pertaining to such examinations. 

6. The examinations shall, as far as it is practicable, be held at the 
most central point in each county, for all the rural free delivery routes 
in that county, and shall be conducted by a special agent or route in- 
spector of the Rural Free Delivery Service. However, local examining 
boards, in cities where such boards exist, may be called upon to con- 
duct the examinations whenever it is deemed advisable. An examiner 
must be constantly present during the examination. 

7. The Rur:l Carrier Examining Board shall send to the postmaster 
at each office from which rural free delivery starts, three copies of a 
printed announcement calling for applicants for the position of rural 
carrier, and upon receipt of these announcements the postmaster shall 
conspicuously post one of them in the lobby of his office and the other 
two in such other public places as may give them due publicity. 
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8. Any person coming within the requirements of these regulations 
who wishes to apply, may, by calling upon the postmaster at the office 
from which the Rural Free Delivery Service starts, be supplied with an 
application blank, a copy of these regulations, and a penalty return en- 
velope, which shall be furnished said postmaster by the Rural Carrier 
Examining Board. The postmaster shall mail to the Board on the first 
day of every month a list of the names of persons whom he has during 
the preceding month supplied with application blanks and copies of the 
regulations, and shall keep on file in his office a copy of the list. 

g. The applicant, as soon as his application blank has been prop- 
erly filled out, should forward the same in the penalty envelope fur- 
nished him to the Rural Carrier Examining Board, Washington, D. C. 
A card will then be mailed the applicant, admitting him to an examina- 
tion, at such time and place as may be designated upon such card, pro- 
vided it is shown that the applicant meets the requirements of these 
regulations. 

10. When it is announced that a rural carrier examination will be 
held at any city or town, it shall be the duty of the postmaster at such 
city or town to arrange for the use of suitable rooms, with proper seating 
capacity, for such examination. 

t1. All papers in connection with all rural carrier examinations 
shall be promptly forwarded by the examiner to the Rural Carrier Ex- 
amining Board, Washington, D. C., where they shall be marked in 
their turn, and each applicant notified as to the grade made by him and 
his relative standing on the eligible register. 

12 Whenever initial Rural Free Delivery Service from any post 
office is investigated and favorably reported by a special agent or route 
inspector, it shall be the duty of such special agent or route inspector to 
post announcements similar to those referred to in section 7 of these 
regulations, and immediately notify the Rural Carrier Examining Board 
of his action, so that application blanks may be furnished the postmas- 
ter for distribution. 

13. The examiners will carefully observe the provisions of section 
5 of the Civil Service Act, and under no circumstances shall they give 
out an examination blank in advance of an examination, nor shall they 
disclose any information as to the contents of said blanks or permit any 
person to peruse a copy of the same. 

14. Applicants shall not be permitted under any circumstances to 
assist each other in the examination. An attempt to do so will cause 
the immediate rejection of both of the offending competitors. 

15. Political or religious affiliations of applicants can not be given 
any consideration whatever, nor shall political indorsements be received 
or entertained. The merit and qualifications of the applicant and the 
good of the service shall alone be considered 

16, The application shall be written in the handwriting of the ap- 
plicant and sworn to before an officer duly authorized to administer 
oaths. His physical ability to perform the work under all conditions of 
weather must be certified to by a practicing physician. Four patrons 
of the Rural Free Delivery Service from the office out of which the ap- 
plicant wishes to become a carrier must vouch for the applicant’s good 
character his fitness and ability to do the work, and the location of his 
residence. In addition, five patrons of the route must be named as 
references by the applicant. 

17. The examination shall be a simple and practical test, touching 
only such subjects as must be brought into daily use by rural carriers, 
such as answering questions as to registry and money-order fees, making 
out receipts, simple addition, and reading and writing addresses. 

18. The Rural Carrier Examining Board shall prepare a list of all 
those who become eligible as a result of the examination, arranged in 
the order of their rating, with the highest first: Provided, That the 
names of eligibles who are entitled to preference under the provisions of 
section 1754 of the Revised Statutes shall be placed at the head of the 
list in the order of their ratings, if such persons are found to fully pos- 
sess the business capacity and physical ability necessary to perform the 
service. After the papers in any examination have been rated and a 
list of eligibles prepared. the Rural Carrier Examining Board shall fur- 
nish a copy of the eligible list to the Post Office Department and to the 
postmaster at the office for which the examination was held. 

19. The eligible register thus established shall hold good for one 
year, unless in the discretion of the Commission the period of eligibility 
should be extended, and it shall apply to all vacancies that may occur 
in the Rural Free Delivery Service already established at the post office 
for which the examination was held, and for initial appointments in any 
additional service that may be inaugurated there during that period. A 
mark cf 70 per cent. shall be made by a competitor and his application 
be in satisfactory form before his name may be placed on an eligible 
register, except in cases of persons preferred under section 1754, Re- 
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vised Statutes, who are required to make a mark of not less than 65 per 
cent. 

20. Whenever a vacancy exists or an initial appointment is to be 
made, the person shall be selected whose name is at the head of the list 
of eligibles as a result of the examination held for the Rural Free De- 
livery Service from the office for which the appointment is to be made : 
Provided, That when a Selection is to be made for filling a vacancy on 
an established route, the appointing officer of the Post Office Depart- 
ment may call for the certification of the person who may have been 
serving as a regularly bonded substitute for a period of not Jess than 
six months, if such person has previously competed in an examination 
and his name stands upon the eligible register. 

21. The postmaster at each office from which rural free delivery 
emanates shall furnish the Rural Carrier Examining Board with a certi- 
fied copy of lists containing the names of the heads of all the families 
residing on and patronizing each of the rural free delivery routes from 
his office. 

22. Whenever five or more patrons of a rural free delivery route 
submit to the Rural Carrier Examining Board, in writing, over their 
own signatures, sworn statements that an applicant is unsuitable for 
appointment, giving specific reasons therefor, each of the heads of the 
families may be requested by the Rural Carrier Examining Board to 
express an opinion as to the fitness of such applicant. If, upon the 
evidence thus submitted, it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion that the applicant is not suitable for appointment, his name shall 
be stricken from the register. The sworn statements referred to in this 
section must be submitted before certification is made, otherwise they 
will not be considered. 

23. Applications of persons under 17 or over 55 years of age will 
not be considered, except in the cases of honorably discharged United 
States soldiers or sailors of the civil war or of the Spanish-American 
war, and of those entitled to the benefits of Section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes, who are physically able to perform the service required. 

24. An applicant will be required to show in his application that he 
possesses the necessary equipment for the service, namely, a suitable 
horse and wagon or cart, or that he can furnish the same. 

25. Application shall not be considered from a person who is badly 
crippled or deformed, or who can not show that he possesses the phys- 
ical ability to do the work. 

26. Application shall not be considered from a person who has not 
lived for at least one year immediately prior to the date of the examina- 
tion within the territory supplied or 10 be supplied by the post office 
from which the route starts, except in cases where no other suitable 
persons apply. 

27. Application shall not be considered from a member of the 
postmaster’s family, especially if other members of his family are already 
in the Government service, unless there is a lack of a sufficient number 
of other applicants. 

28. A carrier who resigns will not be permitted to discontinue the 
service until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

2g. A carrier will be required to furnish a suitable substitute to act 
in cases of emergency. Whenever a carrier becomes separated from the 
service, the postmaster shall employ a substitute carrier if there be one 
at the time, and, if not, any suitable person until regular appointment 
can be made. . 

30. A carrier and the substitute will each be required to give bond 
to the amount of $500. . 

31. A subsjitute shall not be promoted to the position of regular 
carrier in the event of a vacancy, unless he has previously competed in 
the required examination. 

32. All persons who can comply with the requirements, and who 
desire toenter the examination which may be held for the position of 
rural carrier, should so notify the postmaster at the office out of which 
the route may extend, and be furnished by him with application blanks. 

33. A willful violation of any of the provisions of these regulations 
by a spccial agent, a route inspector, a postmaster, or any other em- 
ployee of the Post Office Department, will be considered sufficient cause 
for dismissal from the service. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Approved December 3, 1903. By direction of the Commission. 
JoHN R. PROCTER, 
President. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Approved December 3, 1903. 


H. C. PAYNE, 
Postmaster General, 





